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Transposition of Myth to Saga in Indo-European Epic Narrative 

To all surface appearances 1 , the plot and characters of the Indie Ramayana epic, 
from the classical seven-book Sanskrit version of Valmlki to the Hindi one of Tuls! 
Das, are concocted from the usual recipe of its genre, which mixes royal intrigue, 
fantastic adventure, and a reasonable amount of moral and worldly wisdom in a 
fabulous, quasi-historical local and temporal setting. The protagonist couple, Rama 
and Slta, may be simply too good to be true or alive as real-life characters, and 
both have divine attachments, Rama as a principal avatar of Visnu, and Slta as 
born of the deified earth: neither trait negates their typical epic nature, for the 
Vergilian Aeneas, to take but one example, was also an overly righteous dummy, 
and was born of the goddess Venus at Troy. Modern literary myth-critics, armed 
with ungainly ritualist and psychoanalytic panoplies, may indeed go to work on 
any ancient epic, as well as take apart to their own satisfaction a work by James 
Joyce or Scott Fitzgerald: they will never get any closer to the core of the one 
than the other, because in their butcher shop all carcasses hang equal. If we are 
to make any headway in studying Indo-European epic as a narrative genre, philo¬ 
logy alone will help us along. 

I have picked the Ramayana as an entering wedge, because its true character 
was discovered in a kind of scholarly vacuum a long time ago, and has remained 
unheralded even after the nature of other ancient epics in the Indo-European area 
began to be recognized in the 1940’s. There appeared in Bonn in 1893 a small work 
by Hermann Jacobi, called Das Ramayana. Geschichte und Inhalt nebst Concordanz 
der gedruckten Recensionen. It stayed a scholarly rarity for a long time, but is now 
also available in an English translation by S. N. Ghosal, published at Baroda in 
1960. Most of the work is a rather deadly analysis of composition, textual history, 
and manuscript transmission, but in the midst of it all, on something less than ten 
pages 2 , Jacobi gives his views on the real background of the Ramayana. He points 
out that Rama’s identification as an avatar of Visnu is posterior to the main part 
of Valmlki s Ramayana and ties in with the progressive increase in Visnu’s religious 
stature. In Vedic times Visnu was a relatively minor ksatriya or warrior-class god 
allied with Indra. Jacobi demonstrates how instead the personalities and story of 
the Ramayana are closely analogous to the Indra-mythology of the Vedas. Rama 
himself is a popular version of Indra in a later, agricultural environment, while 
the Vedic Indra embodies features of a cattle-breeding society. His wife Slta is 
worshipped in the Rig-Veda as the deified “Furrow”, which her name means, and 
in later Vedic texts she is a genius of the ploughed field, the wife of Indra or the 
rain-god Parjanya. In the first book of the Ramayana she emerges from the earth 
while her father Janaka is ploughing, and at the end of the epic she disappears 


1 A first draft of this paper was delivered on August 19, 1971, as a lecture before the 
Narrative Analysis Program, Linguistic Institute of the Linguistic Society of America, 
State University of New York, Buffalo. 

2 Pp. 130—139 = 97—104 in Ghosal’s translation. 
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underground in the arms of the earth-goddess 8 . Rama’s enemy Ravana corresponds 
to Indra’s dragon-foe Vrtra. Significantly Ravana’s son is called Indrasatru ‘Indra’s 
enemy’, which is also an epithet of Vrtra in the Vedas. Ravana’s abduction of Sita 
is an agriculturalist analogue or pendant of Vrtra’s (and the Panis’) withholding of 
waters and removal of cattle. Rama’s helper, the ape-king Hanuman, is called 
Maruti, since he is the son of the wind-god, an ally of Indra. Just as in the Rig- 
Veda Indra’s emissary Sarama crosses the waters of the river Rasa and finds the 
hoard of the Panis, so Hanuman traverses the sea to find Sita and rescue her 
Among other details, Rama kills a three-headed monster Trisiras, just as Indra or 
his agent Trita do in Vedic tradition. By such and numerous other detailed accor¬ 
dances Jacobi builds a case that the Rdmayana is in fact Vedic myth in later clas¬ 
sical epic guise. 

Neither Jacobi nor his contemporaries realized the importance or implications 
of this insight. The only one who to my knowledge cites Jacobi is Arthur Anthony 
Macdonell in his History of Sanskrit literature (pp. 314—315); but Macdonell’s views 
on myth are hard to distinguish from Mullerian allegoristic naturism, and trans¬ 
positions are by definition unworrisome to the allegorist: if Indra was a mythic 
allegory of rain and thunder, why could not Rama be his epic analogue ? 

The other time-hallowed approach to myth-interpretation, namely euhemerism, 
which has a long history as a western intellectual mode of thought, might of course 
still lend a tag to what has really happened. Might we not say that myth has in 
the Rdmayana been euhemerized, i. e. passed off as one-time earthly happening, 
turned into pseudohistorical saga ? The trouble is that, to my mind at least, such a 
usage is a miscarriage of the term. Only mythologists can be euhemerizers in the 
narrow and proper sense, i. e. those who consciously reflect on mythic origins. An 
epopoeist may indeed qualify as a conscious euhemerizer, e. g. Saxo Grammaticus 
or Snorri Sturluson, who knew that they were dealing with characters and figures 
that had carried mythic and religious meaning, but were driven under the polarizing 
force of their own Christianity to consider them as “false”, i. e. as impostors and 
confidence men of a distant past who had cleverly promoted their own worship. 
But it is extremely doubtful that the poet of the Rdmayana under the influence of 
his classical brahmanism, or Firdausi as a pious Moslem, were somehow concerned 
with confessional competition from a Vedic Indra or a Zoroastrian Jamshid, and 
felt compelled to divest them of their shreds of divinity by turning them into earthly 
kings. Much more plausibly they were simply dealing with what they already found 
as existing saga-material, without even conscious awareness that it once carried 
the charge of living myth. Therefore euhemerism is an improper term for what has 
happened, and the mechanism involved needs a different, more up-to-date defi¬ 
nition. 

Superficially it is of course clear that a certain body of data has ceased to be of 
living mythico-religious significance, having been replaced by other structures, and 
has thus come down in the hierarchy of narrative types towards a less sacred, more 
secular level. The question remains, just what happens to the text itself when the 
transposition from myth to saga takes place, apart from the plummeting of some 
imaginary sacredness-index. Perhaps a linguistic definition might help here, tying 
in with Claude Levi-Strauss’s view that mythical language is an autonomous syn¬ 
thesis of “langue” and “parole” and thus on its own level. By consequence demythi- 


3 On Sita see also my study, „The Indo-European and Indo-Aryan plough", Techno¬ 
logy and Culture 5. 176—190 (1964), esp. p. 187. 


zation into saga involves a slippage from that pinnacle to the level of ordinary 
discourse. How could this shift be defined ? It seems that the most distinctive trait 
of mythic language is a certain gnomic use of morphological material, notably of 
tense-marked formations to express the timeless, and especially of past or future 
formations to describe universal happening. This metonymous morphosyntactic 
quirk is present as a petrifact in Greek and Latin gnomic turns of phrase, e. g. 
nemo sapiens pecunias concupivit ‘no philosopher covets money’. When the tension 
of content on which this metonymy feeds disappears, there is immediate coalescence 
of meaning with ordinary grammar, and thus mythic narrative becomes indistin¬ 
guishable from the description of usually past happening. The rest is saga. 

However we may define or analyze the mechanism involved, the facts are there. 
The big break came in 1947 with an article by Stig Wikander, “Pandava-sagan och 
Mahabharatas mytiska forutsattningar” 4 . In it Wikander showed that in the 
Mahdbhdrata the protagonistic Pandava brothers (Yudhisthira, Arjuna, Bhlma, 
Nakula, and Sahadeva) mirror in epic shape the Indie tripartite caste divisions and 
the tripartite pantheon alike, being nominal sons of the pale and impotent Pandu 
but in truth begotten on his two queens Kunti and MadrI by the gods Dharma 
(i. e. the Vedic Mitra), Indra, Vayu, and the twin Asvins respectively. Their poly- 
androus union with their common wife DraupadI reflects the shifting associations 
of a female divine figure with the third or vaiSya caste in particular and within 
the triadic structure at large. Thus it is a purely mythical polyandry, and anthro¬ 
pologists need not waste their time trying to discover societal analogues, any more 
than the incest-marriage of Sigmundr and Signy in the Old Norse Volsunga-saga 
points to brother-sister union in ancient Iceland. It becomes equally clear why the 
Pandavas are unknown in Vedic literature: as epic survivals of Vedic divinities 
they could emerge only after a different pantheon had taken over in cultic context. 

Thus a nucleus of myth had been discovered in that vast, shapeless, encyclopaedic 
accretion-mass that is the Mahdbhdrata, in terms of its principal figures. Ever since, 
this line of research has been relentlessly pursued by Wikander, Georges Dumezil, 
and others, resulting most recently in Dumezil’s monumental work My the et ipopee, 
of which three instalments have been published in 1968, 1971, and 1973 respec¬ 
tively 5 . Gradually other personalities of the Mahdbhdrata' s central plot of royal 
family history and internecine clannish intrigue leading up to the great battle of 
Kuruksetra have been revealed as divine figures of Vedic date; thus, e. g., Pandu 
reflects Varuna, his brothers Dhrtarastra and Vidura stand for Bhaga and Aryaman 
respectively, Bhisma represents Dyaus, Krsna is the true avatar of Visnu, and 
Kama is Surya, the sun-god, in epic disguise. What is more, a detailed analysis 
of their doings reveals the mythical Vedic underpinnings of the very action of the 
epic. Thus the careers of the twins Nakula and Sahadeva supply indirect data on 
the separate natures of their Vedic fathers, so to speak, the “divine twins” or ASvins, 
whose individual characters are otherwise hard to glimpse in the hymnic lyricism 
of Vedic poetry which tends to invoke them in unison and therefore submerge their 


4 Religion och Bibel 6. 27—39. Dumezil translated and commented on this seminal 
work in Jupiter Mars Quirinus, IV (Paris 1948), pp. 37—85. 

6 Part 1 (pp. 31—257) of volume 1 (“La terre soulagee”) gives the sum of Dumdzil’s 
interpretation of the Mahdbhdrata’ s central mythical structure, resuming, refining, and 
completing the task of many previous articles. The latter are inventoried in the biblio¬ 
graphy (esp. pp. 255—259) of Jaan Puhvel (ed.), Myth and law among the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1970). 
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distinct personalities. Formally Asvind may be an elliptic devata-dvandva, meaning 
‘the horseman and his brother’. Now it appears that Nakula is in fact the “horsy” 
twin, while his brother Sahadeva is mainly a cattleman 6 . A typical example of 
Vedic myth in epic guise is the story of Kama: Kunti, the mother of Yudhisthira, 
Arjuna, and Bhima by several gods, had achieved such exalted motherhood by 
virtue of a gift bestowed on her in her early youth by a grateful brahmin, viz. that 
she could call on gods at will to beget children on her, with guaranteed results. 
She had been instantly curious to test her new ability and had imprudently sum¬ 
moned up the sun-god Surya who begot Kama and subsequently restored her 
virginity. Kama was exposed, as happens to unwanted hero-babies from Moses to 
Oedipus to Paris to Romulus, and was found and adopted by old king Dhrtarastra’s 
charioteer. He grew up at court, and as a foundling of suspect parentage had to sulfer 
many a snub from his Pandava half-brothers, especially from Arjuna. In the great 
battle of Kuruksetra Kama and Arjuna are on opposite sides, and in a great duel 
of book 8 Arjuna kills Kama bjr debilitating a wheel of his chariot. In this action 
the two characters are in fact going through the saga-motions of the myth about 
the hostilities of their fathers and Vedic analogues Indra and Surya, which are 
referred to repeatedly in the Rig-Veda and involve Indra’s defeat of Surya by 
removing a wheel from the sun’s chariot 7 . 

But most important of all, the main action itself, the climactic battle of Kuru¬ 
ksetra, can be viewed as the epicization of the Indo-European eschatological myth 
of the final confrontation of the gods and their evil counterparts, thus as the saga 
equivalent of what appears in its full cataclysmic authenticity as the Ragnarok in 
the Old Norse Voluspa and the Snorra Edda, and as the story of fraskart in the 
Sasanian Persian Bundahisn, the account of the dualistic Zoroastrian end-struggle 
between the forces of good and evil, when the demons are wiped out and the world 
is transfigured in a bath of molten metal. The other Indo-European instance where 
this eschatological battle motif appears in epic shape is in the accounts of the battle 
of Bravellir which allegedly took place between the Swedes and the Danes around 
700 A. D. and is described in Saxo’s Gesta Danorum and in Icelandic sagas. The 
genealogical tangle leading up to the confrontation, and many curious, complicated, 
and unique details of the plot, are so uncannily reminiscent of the Maliabharata 
that coincidence is excluded, and thus separate historicizations of the same Indo- 
European mythical plot must be postulated. The apocalyptic tenor of Saxo’s 
account is also at variance with his usual battle descriptions and probably betrays 
the mythic sources of his material 8 . 

Rich in mythological lessons as the Mahdblidmta thus is, it has the built-in limi¬ 
tations of an essentially synchronic centerpiece, a climactic epic event to which all 
anterior or subsequent happening is by definition ancillary. Like the Iliad, for 
example, it has a purposeful artistic nucleus which makes it the very opposite of 
a more chronicle-type kind of composition. The first book contains all manner of 
genealogical curiosities and marvellous stories about the long line of ancestors of 


6 See e. g. Wikander, “Nakula et Sahadeva”, Orientalia Suecana 6. 06—90 (1957), 
or Dumezil, Mythe et epopee, vol. 1, pp. 65—89. 

7 Cf. Dumezil, Mythe et epopee, vol. 1, pp. 125—139. 

8 Cf. Wikander, “Fr&n Bravalla till Kurukshetra”, Arkivfdr nordisk filologi 75. 183—193 

(1960); “Germanische und indo-iranische Eschatologie”, Kairos 2. 83—88 (1960); “Indo- 

European eschatology in myth and epic”, X. Internationaler Kongress fur Religions - 

geschichte, 11. — 17. September 1960 in MarburgjLahn (Marburg 1961), pp. 139—140. 
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the heroes, many of which have extreme Indo-European (especially Indo-Roman) 
or Indo-Iranian interest, e. g. the tale of the gdndharva marriage of the ksatriya 
couple Dusyanta and Sakuntala which Dumezil has collated with marriage by usus 
in Roman law 9 , or the stories centering around Kavya Usanas and his daughter 
DevayanI, or the latter’s husband Yayati and his own daughter Madhavl and son 
Puru, or Puru’s descendant Vasu Uparicara 10 . Yet these are mostly prefatory and 
peripheral in their kind. But systematically arranged Iranian counterparts to many 
of them are found in the Persian Shahnameli of Firdausi, an epic chronicle-poem of 
around 1000 A. D., where everything is by definition projected onto a diachronic 
plane. Firdausi tells the story of the kings of Iran, and just as the first nine books 
of Saxo Grammaticus are an epic retelling of myth, even so the first 17 kings of 
Firdausi’s poem have no relation to any plausible historical reality. What is more, 
they show a curious structurization which is only now becoming recognized. After 
an ancestor-figure Keyumars, corresponding to the Avestan Gayomart as the first 
mortal, there is a succession of three kings, Hushang, Tahmuras, and Jamshid, 
who are none other than a threesome that is also often grouped in the Avesta, in 
the form Haosyaqha Para<5ata, Taxma Urupi, and Yima Xsaeta, whose epithets 
form a tripartite set of class-divisions, Paradata meaning ‘sovereign’, Taxma ‘heroic’, 
and Yima’s designation hvqQwo signifying ‘having good herds’. Then there is a 
sudden break, Jamshid being overthrown and later sawed in two by a cannibalistic 
monster-warrior Zohalt, who corresponds to Azi Dahaka of the Avesta. Zohak is 
himself deposed and succeeded by Feridun, i. e. the epic analogue of the Avestan 
©raetaona, the club-wielding killer of the monster Azi Dahaka. ©raetaona, despite 
being a dragon-slayer, _has distinct third-estate characteristics, since he is of the 
clan ol the “watery” Afiwyas, and his Sasanian version Freton is expressly said 
to be the patron of agriculture 11 . Feridun divides the world between his three sons, 
who trifunctionally choose wealth, valor, and law and religion respectively 12 . Then 
follows the dynasty of the Kayanids, notably Kay Kaus who corresponds to the 
Avestan Kavi Usan and the Vedic and epic sorcerer Kavya Usanas, during which 
much purely warlike action takes place, such as the exploits of Zal, Rustam, and 
Sohrab. After the 13th king, Kai Khosrau, there is another sudden break; as in the 
Avesta the Kayanids are abruptly succeeded by Aurvataspa and Vistaspa, even so 
the advent of Luhrasp and Gushtasp in the Shdhnameh ushers in a different, more 
peaceful era. We are clearly now in a third-estate projection, for the names are 
those of dioscuric doubles, all containing the word -aspa- ‘horse’, and Gushtasp’s 
wife is called Nahid, thus none other than the Avestan Anahita, the transfunctional 
goddess particularly associated with the third estate and corresponding to the 
epicized Draupadi of the Maliabharata 13 . It thus appears that the list is built in 
trifunctional stages. First there are Hushang, Tahmuras, and Jamshid, then this 


9 In a public lecture, “Les formes du manage romain”, delivered at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, on February 12, 1970. 

Cf. Dumezil, Mythe et epopee, vol. 2, pp. 133—377. Important Roman parallels to 
the Madhavl legend, involving the layout and ritual traditions of the Roman Regia, as 
well as Old Norse analogues, were exposited by Dumezil in a public lecture, “Royaute 
et virginite chez quelques peuples indo-europeens”, at UCLA, on February 11, 1970. 

11 Cf. Dumezil, The destiny of the warrior (Chicago 1970), p. 18. 

12 Cf. Marijan Mole, “Le partage du monde dans la tradition iranienne”, Journal 
asiatique 240. 455—463 (1952), 241. 271—273 (1953). 

13 Cf. Wikander, “Sur le fonds commun indo-iranien des epopees de la Perse et de 
l’lnde”, La Nouvelle Clio 1. 310—329 (1950). 
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tripartite set comes to function as a new first level, so to speak, followed by the 
warrior Zohak and the agriculturalist Feridun. Then this comprehensive set in its 
turn takes on the role of a first level, followed by the warrior set of the Kayanids, 
which in its turn is brought up by the peace-era of Luhrasp and Gushtasp and 
their successors. This kind of projection is important to observe and may hold the 
key to the understanding of other Indo-European mythico-epic chronicles to which 
we shall now turn. 

In moving westward, we find Greece as usual disappointing the comparativist. 
As often happens, Indo-European material is hard to discern in the limelight of 
Greek tradition but oftentimes lurks in the recesses or wings. Thus it is in the local 
sagas of the Boeotian city of Orkhomenos that the diachronic projection of mythic 
tripartition has survived. There is a primal king Andreus, a real “first man” like 
the Iranian Keyumars. Then follows Eteokles, the religious sovereign who established 
the worship of the aniconic three Graces or Kharites who are themselves trifunctio¬ 
nal, Euphrosyne meaning ‘pious thought’, Aglaia signifying ‘the glorious’, and 
Thalia embodying the idea of luxuriance and bloom. Analogously, when Pindar 
invokes the Kharites in his 14th Olympian ode, the adjectives he uses are crocpot;, 
ayXaoi;, and xaXo?, ‘wise, glorious, beautiful’. Eteokles was succeeded by Phlegyas, 
a crude warrior figure whose very name has incendiary connotations. Then came 
Minyas, who had great revenues and built a treasury. Just as in the Shdhnameh, 
there is a dynastic break at each transition point between the functions: there is 
no filial succession between Eteokles, Phlegyas, and Minyas, any more than between 
Jamshid, Zohak, and Feridun 14 . 

It is in Rome that the transposition of myth to saga is most spectacularly at 
hand, not mainly in the artistic verse epic, although even Vergil has his Indo- 
European elements, but rather in the legendary history of Roman origins, be it 
from the pen of a Roman like Livy or from Greeks such as Plutarch or Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. It is increasingly apparent, due chiefly to the insights of Dumezil 16 , 
that so-called Roman history down to the full fourth century B. C. is no history 
at all but a web of saga embroideries on mythical themes, largely of Indo-European 
relevance. It is in fact the main remaining indirect outlet of Roman mythopoeia, 
since myth as a religious discourse has disappeared, and only very conservative 
and arcane ritual petrifacts remain. 

The history of Roman kingship as recounted by Livy is a textbook case of the 
projection of mythical levels onto the plane of diachronic dynastic history. The 
founder, Romulus, is in one sense trifunctional in terms of the pre-Capitoline divine 
triad Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, since Jupiter is his mentor, Mars his father, and on 
his death he becomes Quirinus, having also been something of a divine twin in 
association with Remus. In Firdausi’s terms he is Hushang, Tahmuras, and Jamshid 
combined. But at the same time Romulus as a sovereign acts as a magician-king, 
as the mysterious establisher working mainly in the mold of the Vedic god Varuna 


14 Cf. Francis Vian, “La triade des rois d’Orchomene”, Hommages a Georges Dumezil 
(Brussels 1960), pp. 215—224. 

15 Most recently and comprehensively in part 2 (pp. 259—437) of Mytlie et epopee, 
vol. 1 (“Naissance d’un peuple”), supplemented by works such as “‘Le borgne’ and ‘le 
manchot’: the state of the problem”, in G. J. Larson et al. (ed.), Myth in Indo-European 
antiquity (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1974), and the materials included in Mythe et epopee, 
vol. 3, some of which were first exposited in Dumezil’s Seminar in Roman religion at 
UCLA, January—March 1971, and are alluded to below. 


or the Germanic Odin. By contrast, his successor Numa Pompilius is the very model 
of the humanely oriented lawgiver, who instituted the annual ceremony dedicated 
to Fides or Trothkeeping, at which the priests officiated with their right hands 
swathed to the fingers. He is thus the epic analogue of the Vedic Mitra, the sovereign 
complement of Varuna in Dumezil’s analysis, whoso name means ‘peaceful compact’ 
and is matched etymologically by the Slavic word miru ‘peace’. In fact Livy (1. 21.5) 
singles out Numa’s tutela pads, his guardianship of peace. 

After Numa there is a characteristic break and interregnum, and suddenly the 
scene changes to the next king, Tullus Hostilius, who is consumed by lust for action 
and military adventure. The central event of his reign is the war against Rome’s 
sister city Alba Longa under its commander Mettius Fufetius. In the course of it 
the outcome is decided by a duel between two sets of triplets, the Roman Horatii 
and the Alban Curatii, and when the one surviving Horatius slays all three Curatii, 
Alba is by agreement defeated. Then the victorious Horatius returns home in 
triumph, but seeing the tears of his sister who had been betrothed to one of the 
Curatii, is overcome by fury and stabs her to death. This slaying of kin was expiated 
in religious ceremonies which were thereafter traditional in the gens Horatia, whose 
name incidentally is derived from that of the goddess Hora, the wife of Quirinus, 
the patron god of the third estate. Soon thereafter Tullus and his reluctant new 
subject ally Mettius of Alba were to join in a common military operation, but at 
a crucial moment Mettius withdrew from battle in order to await the outcome and 
then side with the winner, thus leaving Tullus in mortal danger. Praying for strength 
from sustaining third-estate deities such as Quirinus, Ops, and Saturnus, Tullus 
manages somehow to extricate himself and prevail, then seizes Mettius and has him 
killed by being dragged to pieces between horses. 

All this is in fact a miniature Indo-European warrior epic founded on mythic 
themes 16 . A close analogue is present in Vedic myth, where Indra makes Trita 
Aptya, the “third of the Aptyas”, kill a triple adversary, the three-headed Trisiras 
or Visvarupa. Unfortunately the latter is not only a monster but also a kinsman, 
the son of the god Tvastar. The expiation of this brahmanicide is carried out by 
the Aptya family, whose name, related to the Avestan Afiwya, means ‘watery’ 
and is of third-estate provenance, like that of the Horatii. Indra’s other analogous 
adventure or misadventure involves the demon Namuci with whom he has a com¬ 
pact of non-killing, which the demon breaks by a ruse, therebj r placing Indra in 
extreme peril. He recovers with the help of third-estate deities like the ASvins and 
Sarasvatl, and in his turn manages to decapitate Namuci by a trick. Later Indie 
sources such as the Puranas have expanded Indra’s brahmanicidal and unwarrior¬ 
like shortcomings into a full tripartite catalogue of misdeeds, including lechery or 
venality at the third-estate level, as a result of which Indra loses his threefold 
attributes tejas, bala, and rupa (ascetic power, physical strength, and physical 
charm). In Roman saga this was out of the question, since a Roman hero might 
by definition be blasphemous, cruel, tricky, cowardly, or whatever, but never 
lecherous or base. Thus in the very discrepancies the various accounts complement 
each other and reveal something of what must have been the warrior-mythology 
and by extension tho warrior-epic of the Indo-Europeans. Other saga figures such 


16 Cf. most recently Dumezil, The destiny of the warrior (Chicago 1970), with its ante¬ 
cedent French and German versions ( Heur et malheur du guerrier [Paris 1969]; Aspehte 
der KriegerfunJction bei den Indogermanen [Darmstadt 1964]; Aspects de la fonction 
guerriere chez les Indo-europeens [Paris 1956]). 
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as Saxo’s Starcatherus and even the Greek Herakles have been adduced by Dumezil 
to the same pattern. 

As soon as the reign of Tullus has blown over in the Livian account, there is 
another break, and subsequent rulers such as Ancus Martius and Servius Tullius 
are concerned mainly with matters of public works and economic policy, building 
sewers to the Tiber and instituting the census or property-ranking of the population. 

Apart from this dynastic progression, single episodes of Roman history from the 
time of Romulus down to Coriolanus and Camillus swarm with mythical elements. 
The rape of the Sabine women under Romulus is a mythic theme of war between 
the third estate and the other two classes, paralleled in Ireland and also in Scandi¬ 
navia, where the two kinds of gods, Aesir and Vanir, engage in an analogous prim¬ 
ordial conflict. In the Republican War dated around 500 B. C., tire one-eyed Hora- 
tius Codes and the hand-sacrificing Mucius Scaevola act out heroic roles which 
replicate those of the Scandinavian one-eyed magician-god Odin and the troth¬ 
keeping legal guardian Tyr who loses his right hand in the maw of the wolf Fenrir. 
Significantly, Dius Fidius, the “patron” of trothkeeping, had a temple on the Collis 
Mucialis 17 . Camillus is the darling of the dawn-goddess Mater Matuta, whose ritua¬ 
listic similarities to the mythology of the Vedic dawn-goddess Usas are remarkable 18 . 
Most of Camillus’ victories during an incredibly long military career are won by 
sudden onslaughts and sallies at dawn, as if he were the Roman parallel of the 
Vedic sun-god himself who makes his triumphant entry from the care of the dawn- 
goddess. Even the prosaic details of his career, such as the accusations brought 
against him, smack of the three sins of a solar warrior, viz. sacrilegiously excessive 
triumphal procession more fit for a sun-chariot ( Iovis Solisque equis, Livy 5. 23. 6), 
opposition to civic projects, and irregularities in favor of his men in the distribution 
of military spoils (Plutarch, Camillus 7). Similarly Plutarch’s Coriolanus has to fight 
off charges of usurpation, opposing a lowering of the price of grain, and favoring 
the soldiery in the assignment of war-booty ( Coriolanus 20. 3). Also, just before 
Camillus’s conduct of the war against Veii there occurred the prodigy of the mira¬ 
culous rise in the level of the Alban crater-lake in the dry season (Plutarch, Camillus 
3—4), more specifically at the rising of the dog-star, i. e. on July 23 (Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus 12. 11). This dread event was to be exorcized according to oracular 
advice by digging channels and diverting the overflow for orderly irrigation of the 
countryside, rather than letting it burst the banks and run wild to the sea. Dissi- 
patamque rivis extingues, says the oracle in Livy (5. 16. 9), ‘scatter it in channels 
and put it out’. The explanation of the prodigy lies in an Indo-European myth 
about the fiery power that resides at the depth of a lake or well, guarded by a god 
whose name means ‘offspring (nepot-, nept-) of waters’, which escaping from usur¬ 
pers will run wild and which therefore needs to be propitiated for proper harnessing. 
The Vedic legend of Aptlm Napat, the Avestan one about the fiery glory or x v ardnah 
guarded by Apqm Napat at the bottom of Lake Vourukasa, and the Irish tale of 
the fiery well of Nechtan are all reflections of the same proto-myth 19 . With Napat 

17 Cf. e. g. Dumezil, Mitra-Varuna (Paris 1948), p. 174; L'li&ritage indo-europeen d 
Rome (Paris 1949), p. 165. 

18 See e. g. Dumezil, Deesses latines et mythes vediques (Brussels 1956), pp. 9—43; 
La religion romaine archaique (Paris 1966), pp. 63—67; Archaic Roman religion (Chicago 
1970), pp. 50—55. This and the following Roman topics are treated in Myths et epopee, 
vol. 3, pp. 91—262. 

19 Cf. Dumezil, “Le puits de Nechtan”, Celtica 6. 50—61 (1963); Mytlie et epopie, 
vol. 3, pp. 19—89. 


and Nechtan we can now collate the name of the Roman god Neptunus, and since 
the prodigy of the Lacus Albanus occurred on July 23, the feast day of Neptunalia 
in the Roman calendar, it is clear that the story in Livy, Plutarch, and other sources 
is in fact the lost cult-myth of the Neptunalia. Altogether, a careful reading of 
Plutarch’s lives of Camillus and Coriolanus in conjunction with the corresponding 
books of Livy reveals the remarkable survival of myth in the midst of Roman 
historiography, relating not only to the era of kings but to the early republic as well. 

A somewhat different type of transposition is present in the Irish tradition. The 
so-called Mythological Cycle of the Book of Conquests describes successive waves of 
invasions of Ireland by wholly fabulous populations. The races of Partholon and 
Nemed are succeeded by the Fir Bolg and the Tuatha De Danann, and at last come 
the Sons of Mil, the “present” inhabitants. The reasons for their various declines 
are inversely tripartite, for the first two perished from epidemics, the Fir Bolg and 
the Tuatha were decimated in battles, and the Sons of Mil, according to druidic 
prophecy, will be undone by a breakdown of law and religion 20 . In this sequence 
the Tuatha, the people of the ancestral goddess Danu, correspond to the Indo- 
European pantheon. They are led by Nuadu Argatlam, the sword-carrying sovereign 
with a silver hand (resulting from mutilation), and by Lug the magician (Samil- 
danach), the spear-carrying weaver of one-eyed spells. These two figures match in 
name and kind the Welsh Lludd Llawereint and Lieu Llawgyffes of the Mabinogi, 
and more remotely the Scaevola and Codes of Livy and the sovereigns Tyr and 
Odin of the Scandinavian pantheon. The principal epic event in the career of the 
Tuatha is their recurrent series of hostilities with the mysterious Fomorians, who 
are somehow both an external arch-enemy and yet woven into their own tribal 
fabric by various means including intermarriage. It is clear that this is the Celtic 
epic analogue to the Indo-European war of the mythico-social classes alluded to 
earlier, and thus corresponds to the Sabine War in Livy’s Romulus-saga. The 
Tuatha are ultimately driven underground into the elf-mounds, but of course con¬ 
tinue their supernatural influence. The unique way in which the divine and human 
levels have become intermeshed in Ireland is seen in the name and character of the 
leader of the Sons of Mil, Eremon, who matches in name the Vedic god Aryaman 
and tlie Avestan Airyaman (and incidentally the Old Saxon Irmin whose sacred 
pillar was chopped down in Saxony by Charlemagne). This figure is in Indo-Iranian 
tradition the impersonation of “aryanhood” in the sense of “being Indo-European” 
(from the same stem both Iran and Eire may be derived), and is a kind of emissary 
from the celestical sovereigns for the welfare of mankind 21 . In its peculiar way 
Irish saga has turned him into the king of Irish-kind. 

Space precludes more thorough discussion of Celtic tradition, and allows only 
fleeting further reference to Germanic, where Saxo, in addition to the tales of 
Bravellir and Starcatherus mentioned earlier, turned the pivotal Eddie myth of 
Baldr and Hodr into a chevaleresque story of romantic rivalry, transmogrified the 


20 Cf. Dumezil, “Triades de calamites et triades de debts a valeur trifonctionnello 
ehez divers peuples indo-europeens”, Latomus 14. 173—185 (1955). 

31 See my remarks in George Cardona et al. (ed.), Indo-European and Indo-Europeans 
(Philadelphia 1970), pp. 377—378, 382. Paul Thieme’s well-known rival interpretation 
of the Indo-Iranian Aryaman- as ‘Hospitality’, defended most recently by Bernfried 
Schlerath (“Los indoeuropeos: sociologia y religion”, Estudios orientates 5. 207—230 
[1970], esp. 228—229), has been rendered more improbable by the Hittite data adduced 
by Emmanuel Laroche, Iloimnages d Georges Dumezil (Brussels 1960), pp. 124—128. 
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divine career of the god Njordr into the saga of Hadingus 22 , and presented Othinus 
(i. e. Odin) as a public-relations genius promoting his own fake divinity. In a similar 
manner Snorri, in his Prose Edda and HeimsJcringla alike, presents the Norse gods 
as early immigrants from the general direction of Troy. 

A further addition to the dossier of Indo-European myth transposed to saga in 
terms of diachronic dynastic projection may be present in the Old Russian Nestor 
Chronicle. The history of the Kievan state, from the calling of the Varangian princes 
from Scandinavia in 862 A. D., to the baptism of Vladimir in 988, is wrapped in a 
legendary haze which is much reminiscent of Livy’s account of Roman kingship. 
In Nestor’s sequence the shadowy Rurik is succeeded by his partner and clansman 
Oleg, who takes over the total rulership upon the death of Rurik and serves as 
regent for Rurik’s son Igor. Much in the story of Oleg and his relations with Rurik 
bespeaks a magical sovereign of the Odin type, and a great deal reminds one of 
Romulus. Let us recall that Oleg’s name is the slavicization of the Old Norse Helgi, 
borne by the Odinic hero Helgi Ilundingsbani. Oleg’s standard epithet is vescij, 
meaning ‘wizard’ or ‘magician’. Rather than fighting personally, he manipulates 
men and arms in Odin’s manner, and his treaties are models of sacrally sworn 
legalistic covenants reminiscent of Mitraic-Varunaic practices in India. 

By contrast Igor, whose name is also Scandinavian (< Yngvarr), is a brutish and 
cruel warrior, whereas his successor is the noble and chivalrous warlord Svjatoslav. 
These two reflect the double aspect of the Indo-European warrior class, the same 
as are embodied in Bhima and Arjuna of the Indie epicization, and in the Vedic 
gods Vayu and Indra respectively. Svjatoslav is succeeded by Jaropolk, in whose 
story famine, a beautiful wife, and her abduction by Jaropolk’s subsequently sainted 
brother Vladimir take us into a third-estate orbit and what corresponds to Dioscuric 
woman-trouble. While this analysis 23 of the Nestorian account, leading up to the 
sudden Christianization, may not be quite convincing in every detail, and while 
the proportion of Scandinavian and Russian tradition may be in question, it adds 
a certain Slavic dimension, hitherto sadly lacking, to Indo-European comparative 
mythology, and in particular complements the Indie, Iranian, Greek, Roman, 
Celtic, and Germanic materials we have surveyed previously. It helps to strengthen 
further the tenet of this survey, that Indo-European saga and epic is overwhel¬ 
mingly a special projection of Indo-European mythical inheritance. 


22 Cf. Dumezil, Du mythe au roman (Paris 1970), a revision, updating, and expansion 
of his earlier work La Saga de Hadingus (Paris 1953). 

23 Proposed by Robert L. Fisher, Jr., in Jaan Puhvel (ed.), Myth and law among the 
Indo-Europeans (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1970), pp. 147—158, esp. 149—157. 


ANTON SCHERER 

Soziologisches iiber Stemnamen 

Namen von Gestirnen sind zu den verschiedensten Zeiten neu geschalfen worden. 
Doch haben sich auch viele iiber Jahrtausende hinweg erhalten, wobei sie von ihrem 
Ursprungsort aus zu anderen Volkern iibertragen wurden, sei es in wenig abgewan- 
delter Originalform (z. B. Ssipto?, lat., dtsch. usw. Sirius, engl. Sirius, ital. Sirio ) 
oder in Lehniibersetzung (wie Kutov, Canis, Hundsstern, dogstar). Je weiter die 
Namengebung zeitlich zuriicldiegt und je weniger die gesellschaftlichen Zustande 
der betreffenden Zeit uns bekannt sind, desto bedeutsamer konnen die Aufschliisse 
werden, die uns die Nameninhalte liefern, indem sie sich z. B. dem Interessenkreis 
des Bauern und Viehziichters oder aber dem des Seefahrers zuordnen lassen, indem 
sie in anderen Fallen die Geisteshaltung von Priestern, von Dichtern, von Astro- 
logen oder die von nuchtern beobachtenden und registrierenden Astronomen an- 
zeigen. 

Die Moglichkeiten, die sich bei einer soziologischen Betrachtung der Gestirnnamen 
ergeben, sollen im folgenden an einigen charakteristischen Beispielen verdeutlicht 
werden. Wir beschranken uns dabei auf indogermanisches Sprachgebiet, und das 
Interesse gilt hauptsachlich den Namen aus alterer, zum Teil schon voreinzelsprach- 
licher, Zeit 1 . 

An den altverbiirgten Namen von Sterngruppen fallt auf, dafl meist nicht Kon- 
turen in die Sterngruppierung hineingedeutet werden (so wie etwa beim ,,Wagen“ 
mit der ,,Deichsel“), sondern eine Mehrzahl von Individuen darin gesehen wird, 
wobei in der Regel jeder Stern ein solches Individuum darstellt. Das ist offenbar 
eine volkstiimliche Art von Namengebung. Gewohnlich handelt es sich um Gruppen 
von Tieren und hier wieder in der Mehrzahl um solche aus dem bauerlich-vieh- 
ziichterischen Lebenskreis. Hierher gehort z. B. die zumindest ins 6. Jh. v. Chr. 
zuriickgehende Gruppe der ,,Ziege“ (Ai£, Capra, Capella) mit den beiden ,,Bock- 
lein“ f'Eptcpoi, Haedi, Haeduli) innerhalb des spater aus der Fremde ubernommenen 
Sternbilds des Fuhrmanns 2 . Ahnliche volkstiimliche Phantasie wirkte bei der Ent- 
stehung der Gruppe der zwei ,,Esel“ mit der ,,Krippe“ f'Ovoi und Ooctw), Aselli 
und Praesepe), die freilich erst seit Theophrast bezeugt ist, der etwa von 372 bis 
287 v. Chr. lebte. Wegen ihrer weiten Verbreitung in Europa wird auch die Auf- 
fassung der Plejaden als ,,Henne mit ihren Kiichlein“ wohl ziemlich alt sein; sie 
ist auch ins Arabische gedrungen 3 . 

Auf voreinzelsprachliche Zeit geht dor Name der Hyaden zuriick 4 . 'TaSs?, schon 
seit Homer gelaufig, ist nicht etwa Deminutivum, sondern weist das fiir zusammen- 


1 Fiir niihere Angaben wird hier (mit dem Zeichen ,,G“) verwiesen auf: A. Scherer, 
Gestirnnamen bei den indogermanischen Volkern, Heidelberg 1953. Dort ist, S. 234—236, 
auch ein kurzer Uberblick zur soziologischen Betrachtung der Gestirnnamen gegeben. 

2 Vgl. G 124f. 

3 G 146. 

4 G 146—149. Vgl. auch O. Szemerenyi in Zeitschr. f. vergleich. Sprachforschung 71, 
1954, 216f. — Dafi idg. *su-s nicht etwa das Wildschwein bezeichnet, sondern sich ebenso 
wie *porko-s auf das Haustier bezieht, wird ausfiihrlich dargelegt von E. Benveniste, 
Le vocabulaire des institutions indo-europeennes, I, Paris 1969, S. 27ff. 




















